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Viewpoint 

Black  History  Month 

Notwithstanding  the  confusion  surrounding  official 
observances  and  traditional  observances,  February  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  historical  month  for  Americans.  Not 
only  is  it  the  month  in  which  Presidents  Washington  and 
Lincoln  were  born,  but  also  the  month  in  which  the 
abolitionist  Frederick  Douglass  was  born.  Perhaps  because  of 
Douglass'  efforts,  and  those  of  his  followers,  we 
commemorate  Black  History  Month  in  February. 

Blacks  can  rightfully  take  their’  place  beside  America's 
greatest  presidents— the  father  of  our  nation  and  the  great 
emancipator— because  they,  too,  have  earned  their  place  in 
our  nation's  history. 

Black  participation— both  slave  and  free— was  evident  in  all 
of  America's  wars.  History  notes  that  the  so-called  first  shot 
of  the  Revolutionary  War— the  one  fired  long  before  the  shot 
heard  'round  the  world  at  Lexington  and  Concord  on  April  19, 
1775— was  one  that  felled  a runaway  slave  and  seaman, 
Crispus  Attucks  in  1770. 

From  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  to  the  Vietnam  War,  56 
black  soldiers  have  been  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Though  blacks  have  left  their  mark  on  all  aspects  of 
American  life— business,  banking  and  finance,  medicine, 
education,  arts  and  letters,  music,  social  sciences,  diplomacy, 
politics,  law  and  sports— the  most  famous  black  was  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  King,  through  his  non-violent  work 
in  civil  rights,  became  the  youngest  recipient  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1964. 

Commentator  Eric  Sevareid  said  at  the  time  of  King's 
assassination:  "Almost  surely  he  was  the  most  important 
American  of  his  time,  white  or  black;  he,  more  than  any  other 
man,  wielded  the  cutting  edge  of  history  for  this  time  and 
place." 


Photography 

Mathew  Brady— Walker  Evans— Dorothea  Lange— Edward 
Steichen— Ansel  Adams.  Imagine  what  the  world  would  be 
like  if  these  masters  of  photography,  and  the  photographic 
process,  had  never  appeared.  Television,  motion  pictures, 
photographic  magazines  and  newspaper  illustrations— the 
more  obvious  signs  of  the  influence  of  photography  on  our 
lives— so  often  are  taken  for  granted. 

Is  photography  an  art,  a craft,  a science,  a hobby?  It  may  be 
one  or  all  to  individual  photographers  and  viewers. 
Doubtless,  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  and  significant  visual 
forces  in  the  world  today. 

Because  response  to  our  request  for  photos  has  been  so 
great,  the  Journal  will  publish  photos  in  the  March  issue,  too. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  PAO  staff  to 
select  "the  best"— we're  simply  publishing  the  wide  range  of 
INSCOMer's  interests— and  keen  talent. 


INSCOM's  photographers  are  featured  this 
month.  See  the  world  through  aviators'  eyes, 
pages  2 through  6;  visit  foreign  and  familiar 
places,  pages  7 through  11;  see  how  felines 
strike  a pose,  pages  12  and  13;  study  people  and 
their  facial  expressions,  pages  14  through  17; 
and  cheer  for  your  favorite  team  in  sporting 
events,  pages  18  and  19. 

Join  an  AHSer  as  he  steers  you  along  English 
canals  in  his  narrow  boat,  pages  20  through  24; 
and  find  out  how  to  tour  France  by  bicycle,  page 
24. 

Share  the  adventures  of  a SIGINTer  in  the 
Pacific  (literally)  during  World  War  II,  pages  25 
through  27. 

Learn  about  Freedom  of  Information,  which 
marks  its  fifth  anniversary,  page  28. 

Read  this  month's  guest  editorial— a rebuttal  on 
telephone  security,  page  29. 

Travel  to  Panama  as  the  470th  MI  Group 
watches  Old  Glory  being  lowered  for  the  last 
time,  page  30. 

Hear  how  the  641st  MID  (Collection)  trains 
HUMINTers,  page  31. 

Meet  the  98G  wrestler  from  Field  Station  Berlin 
who's  pinning  his  way  to  the  Olympics,  page  35. 

Find  out  how  emergency  first  aid  saved  a 
soldier's  life  at  AHS,  page  36. 
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Front  cover  by  Spec.  4 Peter  R.  MacDonald,  Fort 
Devens;  back  cover,  "Aspens,"  by  Spec.  4 
Kimberly  A.  Ferrier,  HQ  INSCOM. 


Aviator’s  Yarn  Puts 
World  in  Focus 


by  Capt.  Jeff  Wright 

Last  March,  the  146th  Aviation  Co.  in  Korea  received  four 
newly-configured  aircraft  ferried  from  Lakehurst,  N.J.  Maj.  Ted 
Orvold,  HQ  INSCOM,  commanded.  Crew  members  were:  Capt. 
Jeff  Wright,  HQ  INSCOM;  Maj.  John  Tackett,  Fort  Eustis; 

C W 3 Dan  Hines,  Fort  Bliss ; Capt.  Jack  Larstense,  Lakehurst; 
and  Capts.  Jack  Blake  and  Paul  Eschenberg  and  CW3  Lynn 
Olson,  Fort  Belvior. 

The  flight’s  itinerary  went  this  way:  Lakehurst;  Pease  AFB, 
N.H.;  Goose  Bay,  Labrador;  Sondre  Stron,  Fjord,  Greenland; 
Keflavik,  Iceland;  Prestwick,  Scotland;  Coleman  Barracks  and 
Ramstein  AFB,  Germany;  Rome;  Athens;  Cairo;  Jeddah,  Saudi 
Arabia;  Bahrain;  Karachi;  Bombay  and  Calcutta;  Bangkok; 
Singapore;  Koto  Kinabalu,  Malaysia;  Clark  AFB,  Philippines; 
Kadena , Okinawa;  and  finally  Osan  and  Pyongtaek. 


Maj.  Orvold  holds  press  conference  to 
announce  that  because  he  really  liked 
Greenland’s  climate  he  was  going  to 
call  MILPERCEN  to  beg  off  upcoming 
assignment  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  so  he 
could  remain  in  Greenland. 


Photos  by  Capts.  Jeff  Wright  and  Paul  Eschenberg 
and  CW3  Lynn  Olson 


Testing  camera  operations  in  Arctic:  multiply 
F-stop  setting  by  square  of  wind  chill  factor,  then 
divide  by  number  of  fingers  that  are  numb. 


Temperatures  of  36  degrees  below  zero  and  40-knot  gusts  made  \ 
eager  to  leave  Goose  Bay  for  warm,  tropical  Greenland. 
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The  Parthenon — stirring  to  the  soul;  awesome  to  the 
mind.  It’s  a definitive  reminder  of  the  heritage  of 
Western  man. 


Two  INSCOM  street  walkers  in  Athens. 


The  “Fonz”  of  the  Acropolis.  I was  more  in- 
terested in  finding  the  “Arnold’s”  for  a beer 
and  burger. 


Tuslog  Det  4 amphitheater  with  city  of  Sinop  in  back- 
ground. Nah,  must  be  Athens.  — cont.  next  page 
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— Aviator  cont. 


Subway  of  Cairo,  Egypt. 


Maj.  Orvold  throttling  back  on  his  sturdy  steed. 


I can’t  remember — but  this  photo  is  either  the  COMM  Center  at  Field  Station  Korea,  ITAC  Production  Divi- 
sion or  alabaster  factory  in  Pakistan. 
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Tired  of  taxis,  we  tried  Karachi’s 
budget  rentals — and  were  able  to  hire 
this  low-mileage  sport  model.  Re- 
fueling was  a problem  as  they  use  the 
odd-even  hump  system  in  Pakistan. 
And  we  had  an  odd  camel  on  an  even 
day. 


Pakistan  was  under  martial  law  during 
our  stay.  There  was  total  prohibition 
on  consumption,  sales,  possession  or 
desire  to  consume  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Thus  it  was  while  we  were  com- 
pletely sober  that  we  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  picked  up  by  this  un- 
employed bar  maid.  Though  she  was 
physically  unattractive,  her  great  per- 
sonality and  wit  won  our  hearts.  After 
dinner  and  a couple  of  dances,  we 
parted  — each  with  a better  under- 
standing of  the  other’s  culture.  It’s 
rumored  that  one  of  us  still  writes  to 
her. 


CW3  Olson  chats  with  a local  bar  maid. 


“God,  another  week  in  Bangkok.  Boy, 
would  I give  anything  to  leave  here  and  get 
back  to  the  ‘Hall.’”  — cont.  next  page 
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In  Bangkok,  we  were  able  to  get 
the  planes  a steam  bath,  “total” 
massage,  manicure  and  other  spe- 
cial services  — all  for  a few  dol- 
lars. 


Proprietor  of  Tiffany  Jewelers  in  Bangkok  honored  us  with 
a banquet  to  celebrate  our  friendship — and  in  appreciation 
of  our  leaving  all  of  our  money  in  Thailand.  Several  Class  C 
allotments  were  made  out  to  the  Bangkok  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce during  our  visit.  Until  our  checks  cleared  the  bank, 
we  offered  the  airplanes  as  collateral.  They  wanted  more,  so 
we  threw  in  the  lease  to  Arlington  Hall. 


Pepsi  break  along  a canal  in  Bangkok.  Scenes  from  “The 
Deer  Hunter,”  depicting  Saigon,  were  filmed  in  Bangkok, 
whose  nickname — “Venice  of  the  Orient” — is  well-deserved. 


Waikiki  Beach,  Hawaii.  (Photo  by  Spec.  6 Frederick  S.  Sanborn,  HQ  INSCOM) 


IN  SCO  M's  Lens  Captures: 

Sun-drenched  Lands, 
Snow-capped  peaks  . . . 


Koningssee,  Bavaria,  Germany.  (Photo  by  Donald  G.  Nor-  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Outer  Harbor.  (Photo  by  Spec.  6 
ris,  HQ  INSCOM)  Frederick  S.  Sanborn,  HQ  INSCOM) 
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Moss  Landing,  Calif.  (Photo  by  Spec.  4 Kimberly  A.  Ferrier,  HQ  INSCOM) 


Countryside  near  Garmisch,  Germany.  (Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  William  R.  Farmer,  Field 
Station  Augsburg) 
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Watergate.  (Photo  by  Spec.  4 Peter  R.  MacDonald,  Fort  Devens) 


The  Zugspitz,  Germany.  (Photo  by  Spec.  4 Linda  M.  Lloyd, 
Field  Station  Augsburg) 


View  of  Bavarian  Alps  from  Mount  Hochfeller  near  Lake 
Chiemsee,  Germany.  (Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  William  R.  Farmer, 
Field  Station  Augsburg) 
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Winter  in  Denver.  (Photo  by  Spec.  4 Kimberly  A. 
Ferrier,  HQ  INSCOM) 
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City  Sights  . . 


Alleyway  in  Ostuni,  Italy,  near  San 
Vito  Air  Station.  (Photo  by  Capt. 
Brent  K.  Wilcox,  USAF, 
HQ  INSCOM) 


Crypt  under  cathedral  in  Palermo,  Sicily.  Until  mid-19th  century, 
it  was  fashionable  to  be  attached  to  wall  for  burial.  (Photo  by 
Capt.  Brent  K.  Wilcox,  USAF,  HQ  INSCOM) 


Cathedral  in  Cologne,  Germany.  (Photo 
by  Capt.  Brent  K.  Wilcox,  USAF, 
HQ  INSCOM) 


Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa,  Italy. 
(Photo  by  Capt.  Brent  K.  Wil- 
cox, USAF,  HQ  INSCOM) 
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Eiffel  Tower.  (Photo  by  Capt. 
Brent  K.  Wilcox,  USAF, 
HQ  INSCOM) 


Looking  down  a narrow  street  in  Paris,  you  can  almost  always  see 
one  of  the  many  magnificent  landmarks.  (Photo  by  Spec.  4 Robert  A. 
Wood,  66th  MI  Group) 
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Spec.  5 Steve  O’Neil’s  17- 
month-old  cosmic  cat,  Moose, 
mother  of  three,  shows  some 
of  her  skills  after  catnip 
break.  Owner  says  the  power 
must  have  come  from  the 
Tender  Vittles.  (Photo  by 
Spec.  4 Linda  M.  Lloyd; 
photographic  advisor:  Spec.  5 
Alex  Robenson,  Field  Station 
Augsburg) 


Alex,  the  kitten.  (Photo  by  Pvt.  1st  Class  Gail  D. 
Lucas,  HQ  INSCOM) 


Feline  Friends  . . . 


Alcibiades,  the  Siamese  cat.  (Photo  by  Capt. 
Brent  K.  Wilcox,  USAF,  HQ  INSCOM) 
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Waterbuffalo  and  farmer  in  Taiwan.  (Photo  by 
Spec.  6 Frederick  S.  Sanborn,  HQ  INSCOM) 


Old  Jewish  man  chanting  prayers  at 
Wailing  Wall,  Old  City  Jerusalem. 
(Photo  by  Capt.  Brent  K.  Wilcox, 
USAF,  HQ  INSCOM) 
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Man  portraying  King 
Komaia  Mai  at  Kodak  show, 
Waikiki  Beach,  Hawaii. 
(Photo  by  Spec.  6 Frederick 
S.  Sanborn,  HQ  INSCOM) 


Souvenir  salesgirl  at  Crater  Lake  National  Park.  (Photo 
by  Capt.  Brent  K.  Wilcox,  USAF,  HQ  INSCOM) 


Lord  Mayor  of  London  at  his 
inaugural  parade.  (Photo  by 
Donald  G.  Norris,  HQ 
INSCOM) 


Self-portrait  by  Staff  Sgt.  William  R. 
Farmer,  Field  Station  Augsburg,  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps. 


Arab  on  donkey  near  Mount  of  Olives,  Jerusalem. 
(Photo  by  Capt.  Brent  K.  Wilcox,  USAF, 
HQ  INSCOM) 
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Spec.  4 Diane  Schneider  welcomes  a moment  of  relaxation 


Soldiers  after 
Field  Tests  . . . 


Photos  by  Staff  Sgt.  Joyce  Fisher 


Non-stop  pace  of  field  training  exercises  took  its  toll  on  members  of  the  communications  and  electronics  section. 
Upon  breaking,  they  contemplated  the  nature  of  the  electromagnetic  spectrum. 
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First  Lt.  David  R.  Manki  conducts  class  in  field  on  employment  of  Claymore  mine. 


Tactical  proficiency  of  the  11th  Military 
Intelligence  Company  was  tested  during 
no-notice,  emergency-deployment 
readiness  exercises  and  related  training 
exercises  last  summer  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill,  Va. 
All  aspects  of  tactical  readiness  were 
highlighted  to  include  communications, 
convoy  procedures,  weapons  qualification 
and  the  conduct  of  technical  intelligence 
tactical  operations. 

Readiness  for  conduct  of  the  unit  TI 
mission  was  tested  through  dispersion  of 
teams  to  survey  captured  enemy 
equipment.  These  reconnaissance  teams 
located  and  examined  pieces  of  opposing 
forces  (OPFOR)  equipment.  A "quick  and 
dirty"  appraisal  of  the  equipment  was 
made,  and  technical  analysts  then 
formulated  this  information  into  TI 
bulletins  to  be  used  by  the  support 
maneuver  unit  commanders. 

The  five-day  exercise  proved  to  be 
physically  demanding,  providing  time  for 
numerous  training  activities.  These 
experiences  were  mirrored  in  the  faces  of 
the  11th  MI  soldiers  as  captured  by  the 
following  unit  photographs. 


Staff  Sgt.  James  Harris  takes  time  for  a laugh  during  break  in 
emergency-deployment  readiness  exercises. 
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Sports  Competition  . . 


Bullfight  in  Barcelona,  Spain.  (Photo  by  Capt.  Brent  K. 
Wilcox,  USAF,  HQ  INSCOM) 


Skydiver.  (Photo  by  Sgt.  1st  Class 
Robert  A.  Marsh,  HQ  INSCOM) 
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World  Championship  ski  jumps  in  Garmisch  last  January.  East  German  competitor  is  shown  just  after  losing  a ski 
as  he  came  off  the  ramp.  (Photo  series  by  Staff  Sgt.  William  R.  Farmer,  Field  Station  Augsburg) 


Members  of  Field  Station  Augsburg  on  cross-country  ski  trip  near  Garmisch,  Germany.  (Photo  by  Staff  Sgt.  William 
R.  Farmer,  Field  Station  Augsburg) 


Tying-up  for  tea  time  at  Grand  Union  Canal-Mountsorrel  Lock.  (Photos  by  J.  Porter) 
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Economical,  Self-paced 

Steer  Your  Way  to  Family  Fun 
By  Narrow  Boating  on  Canals 


by  David  H.  Porter 


It  was  a gloriously  warm  summer  afternoon,  the 
first  day  of  our  vacation,  as  I gingerly  aimed  our 
rented  42-foot,  6-ton  narrow  boat  into  the  en- 
trance of  the  canal  lock.  The  “crew,”  my  wife  and 
two  daughters,  stood  by  the  stern  and  bow  lines 
awaiting  my  orders — with  a look  of  mutual  ap- 
prehension on  their  faces. 

My  almost  total  concentration  was  being  tested 
by  the  partially  muted  cacophony  of  the  craft’s 
twin  cylinder  diesel  engine — and  we  were  being 
watched  by  a gaggle  of  interested  bystanders  atop 
the  lock  walls,  ready  for  any  mistake  that  we  might 
make.  At  that  moment,  I happened  to  look  up  at 
the  massive  lock  gate  looming  ahead  and  thought 
to  myself:  “You  know,  with  the  exception  of  read- 


ing about  lock  gear,  you  have  virtually  no  practical 
knowledge  of  how  to  operate  a canal  lock.  Can  you 
wing  it?” 

Then  a few  understated  words  from  an  English 
instruction  manual  floated  into  my  consciousness: 
“Locking  through  is  a sequential  manoeuver,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  endanger  the  workings 
of  the  canal  system  through  some  doltish  error.” 
At  the  same  time,  fragments  of  a potential 
newspaper  headline  passed  before  my  eyes: 

Inept  Yank  Drains  Part 
Of  200-year-old  Canal 

But  then  I’m  getting  ahead  of  my  story — 

It  all  started  upon  reading  the  July  1974  issue  of 
National  Geographic,  the  cover  article  being  titled 
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“Exploring  England’s  Canals.”  The  text  was  re- 
splendent with  fascinating  glimpses  into  how  a 
once-extensive  commercial  canal  network  had  al- 
most decayed  into  oblivion — and  like  the  phoenix, 
had  been  resurrected  into  a thriving  and  exciting 
recreational  asset.  The  piece  de  resistance  was  Na- 
tional Geographic’s  seductive  photography,  further 
convincing  us  we  had  to  try  a narrow  boat  holiday 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

Thanks  primarily  to  vocal  British  canal  en- 
thusiasts, Great  Britain  has  some  3,500  miles  of 
narrow'  boat  cruising  waters  and  a rich  historical 
tradition  more  or  less  intact.  Nothing  quite  like  the 
British  canal  network  exists  anywhere  in  the 
world.  And  we  found  canal  boating  is  a great, 
unique  family  vacation. 

Narrow  boats  are  just  that — 6V2  to  7 feet  at  the 
widest  point.  The  width  of  boats  followed  the  en- 
gineering philosophy  of  the  day  (1750  to  1850) 
which  was  both  logical  and  simple.  A narrow  canal 
or  “cut”  as  they’re  fondly  called,  costs  less  to  build 
than  a wide  one.  Adequate  freight-carrying  capac- 
ity was  achieved  with  length;  to  this  day,  most  nar- 
row boats,  old  and  modern,  vary  in  length  from  40 
to  70  feet. 

Recreational  craft  sleep  4 to  8 people  and  are 
not  unlike  a well-equipped  motor  home.  Standard 


Dave  Porter,  keeping  an  eye  on  ropes,  waits  for  water 
to  fill  in  lock. 


features  normally  include  hot  and  cold  pressurized 
water  system,  bottled  gas  range/grill,  chemical 
toilet,  shower,  electric  lights,  refrigerator  and  pro- 
pane space  heaters.  Most  boats  for  charter  (hire 
boats)  are  supplied  with  bed  linen,  cooking  utensils 
and  tableware.  You  steer  them  yourself. 

A recent  addition  to  the  narrow  boat  fleet  is  the 
“hotel-boat.”  Usually,  these  craft  are  operated  by 
the  owner  and  his  wife  who  serve  as  the  crew. 
Hotel-boat  appeal  lies  in  the  fact  passengers  don’t 
have  to  run  the  boat,  operate  the  locks  or  prepare 
meals.  It’s  all  done  for  them. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  overly  sagacious.  I’d  like 
to  state  categorically  that  canal  boat  holidays  are 
not  for  everyone.  It’s  largely  a physical 
vacation — locking  through  in  most  instances  is  real 
work.  The  boats  themselves  are  slow;  indeed,  there 
is  an  enforced  legal  speed  limit  of  5 m.p.h.  on 
most  waterways. 

Canal  cruising  generally  doesn’t  lend  itself  well 
to  tourism  in  the  conventional  manner.  Most  canal 
tracks  are  off  beaten  paths  (Oxford.  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Birmingham  and  Nottingham  being 
some  exceptions).  Newcomers  to  canaling  invari- 
ably try  for  absurdly  high  daily  mileages  and 
thereby  sacrifice,  in  my  opinion,  anything  but  su- 
perficial involvement  in  the  countryside.  Strange 
as  it  might  sound,  the  habituallv  restless  have 
trouble  in  adjusting  to  the  tranquility  of  the  total 
canal  scene.  Negative  arguments  notwithstanding, 
it’s  still  jolly  good  fun! 

Finding  a Canal 

Selection  of  a canal  for  your  outing  is  the  most 
important  item  to  be  decided  during  your  vacation 
pre-planning  drill.  Time  available  is  always  a criti- 
cal factor,  and  will  inhibit  your  choices  (such  as  a 
retrace  route  or  a circular  circuit).  We  found  a 
two-week  jaunt  the  best  for  us — it  accommodated 
our  unhurried  attitude  very  neatly. 

Some  canals  are  “lock  heavy”  and  will  take  inor- 
dinate amounts  of  time  and  energy  to  transit. 
Others  meander  odiously  (and  odorously!) 
through  dreary  industrial  areas.  The  Staffs  and 
Worcester,  Oxford  and  Llangollen  are  favorites 
with  first-timers.  It  bears  emphasizing — a little 
homework  in  this  department  will  pay  back  large 
dividends  in  more  enjoyment. 

Canal  Boat  Homework 

Increasingly  popular  canal  boat  holidays  have 
generated  a raft  of  guidebooks  and  associated  lit- 
erature. As  an  example,  the  Nicholson  Company 
of  brewery  fame  publishes  a fine  series  of  five 
canal  guides.  Each  volume  deals  with  one  geo- 
graphical section  of  the  canal  network  (that  is, 
northwest,  northeast,  southwest,  southeast  and 
midlands).  The  Nicholson  Guides  give  the 
helmsman  useful  information  such  as  lock  type, 
distance  charts,  specified  navigational  hazards, 
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water  points/chemical  toilet  dumps  and  repair 
facilities — plus  immediate  area  data  about  food 
stores,  pubs,  points  of  interest,  etc.  With  one  of 
these  documents  as  a reference  tool,  your  planning 
efforts  become  greatly  simplified,  and  you  can 
gain  a more  precise  mental  picture  of  the  canal 
you  plan  to  travel.  They’re  available  by  mail  from 
specialty  book  shops  in  England. 

Narrow  boat  operation  is  easy  to  learn — and  it’s 
surprising  how  competent  a novice  skipper  can  be- 
come with  several  days’  experience.  The  mechanics 
are  reasonably  simple  and  not  that  intimidating. 
Like  other  boating  activities,  most  basic  moves  in- 
volve lots  of  common  sense.  Many  narrow  boat 


stocked  up  several  times  during  the  course  of  the 
trip,  taking  advantage  of  farm-fresh  dairy  prod- 
ucts, bakery  goods  and  produce.  Market  dav  in  a 
small  English  town  is  a colorful  affair  and 
shouldn’t  be  missed! 

My  wife  deliberately  kept  the  menu  simple  and 
easy  to  prepare.  To  get  her  out  of  the  galley,  we 
sampled  the  culinary  wares  at  many  inviting  canal- 
side  pubs  and  inns.  Pubs  themselves  are  worthy  of 
a trip  for  there  is  something  highly-civilized  and 
soul-satisfying  about  sitting  in  a friendly  rustic 
pub,  enjoying  a frothy  pint  and  recounting  the 
touring  day.  Unlike  American  bars,  English  pubs 
have  enlightened  policies  regarding  the  admit- 


Robin  Porter  (then  7 years  old)  closes  lock  at  Long  Eaton.  (Note  bricks  which  are 
for  traction.) 


rental  outfits  have  a checkride  procedure  as  part 
of  their  policy.  All  firms  will  instruct  you  in  correct 
boat/lock  handling  upon  request — and  canal  boat 
neophytes  would  be  wise  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
service.  For  those  who  respond  to  pictures  and  the 
written  word,  I recommend  either  Inland  Wa- 
terways (Hadfield)  or  Canal  Cruising  (Hankinson)  as 
introductory  primers. 

Stocking  Up 

Normally,  narrow  boats  come  without  provi- 
sions. I say  “normally”  because  some  hire-boat 
firms  feature  grocery  delivery  (you  supply  them 
with  a checklist  of  food  items  which  are  later  deliv- 
ered to  the  boat  before  your  arrival).  However,  we 


tance  of  children.  Many  venerable  establishments 
even  have  a separate  children’s  room  — 
presumably,  to  let  the  adults  relax  and  converse  in 
peace.  Anyone  for  darts  or  skittles? 

Proper  Clothing 

Narrow  boaters  generally  dress  for  utility  first 
and  style  last.  Jeans  are  very  practical  and  easily 
washed.  English  weather  is  very  fickle  and  al- 
though temperature  extremes  aren’t  that  common 
during  summer  months,  warm  sweaters  come 
highly  recommended.  A rain  outfit  for  everyone 
on  the  boat  is  a must;  once  you  get  wet  to  the  skin, 
both  you  and  the  clothes  will  have  a hard  time 
drying  out  by  the  cabin  heater. 
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Sunday  crowd  giving  moral  support  to  canalers  as  they  prepare  to  leave 
Mountsorrel  Lock  in  the  Grand  Union  Canal. 


At  least  one  pair  of  stout  shoes  with  non-slip 
soles  is  mandatory.  Clambering  up  the  inside  face 
of  a damp,  moss-covered  lock  wall  in  your  Gucci 
loafers  is  not  much  fun — and  definitely  unsafe. 
Coin-operated  laundry  units  are  easy  to  find,  and 
could  be  used  to  reduce  the  amount  of  clothing 
selected.  We  tried  to  keep  a half-way  presentable 
change  of  clothes  on  hand  for  pub-crawling  and 
other  socially  redeeming  investigations. 

How  To  Rent  a Boat 

Suitable  rental  craft  may  be  gotten  from  indi- 
vidual private  owners,  small  flotilla  companies  and 
booking  agencies.  There  are  functional  pros  and 
cons  associated  in  dealing  with  each  category.  The 
larger  booking  agency  offers  a wider  choice  of 
boats  and  canal  base  locations.  Some  renters  swear 
by  the  personalized  service  often  attributed  to  the 
smaller  and  less  pretentious  operation.  By  the 
same  token,  booking  agencies  usually  are  better 
positioned  to  find  you  a boat  on  short  notice  or 
confirm  a difficult  reservation  during  busy  peak 
seasons.  Ultimately,  contractual  choice  of  a narrow 
boat  may  come  down  to  a subjective  mixture  of 
rate  comparison,  effective  advertising  and  per- 
sonalities. In  this  light,  I offer  the  following 
suggestions. 

• Waterways  World  Book  Service  publishes 
yearly  an  excellent  guidebook  to  narrow  boat 
charter  firms  which  should  assist  you  in  sorting 
through  the  boatyard  milieu.  Titled  The  Lazy  Man’s 
Guide-Holidays  Afloat  ’80,  it’s  available  by  mail  for  £ 
1 bill.  It’s  comprehensive  and  accurate. 

• Waterways  World  is  the  monthly  magazine  of 
narrow  boat  aficionados  worldwide.  Emphasis  is 
on  England  and,  although  printed  overseas,  you 
can  buy  copies  from  a local  source  in  this  country. 
The  American  Canal  and  Transportation  Center, 
located  in  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  regularly  stocks 


the  lastest  edition  of  Waterways  World  plus  a limi- 
ted supply  of  back  issues.  Advertising  in  this  color- 
ful magazine  is  a veritable  cornucopia  of  leads  to 
narrow  boat  rentals.  Tom  Hahn,  a retired  U.S. 
Navy  captain  who  owns  the  Center,  will  gladly 
supply  a list  of  narrow  boat  publications  available 
through  this  shop. 

It’s  considered  good  form  to  include  several  In- 
ternational Postal  Reply  Coupons  along  with  your 
inquiries  directed  to  overseas  addresses.  These 
coupons  are  redeemable  at  foreign  post  offices  for 
return  postage  in  kind;  air  mail  postage,  as  an 
example,  is  about  twice  as  expensive  in  the  U.K. 
than  in  the  U.S.  Personnel  stationed  in  foreign 
lands  should  not  use  APO/FPO  facilities  as  a return 
address.  The  International  Postal  System  doesn’t 
have  a sure-fire  way  of  entering  military  postal 
systems,  and  thus  delivery  of  valuable  information 
can’t  be  guaranteed.  Always  specify  air  mail  reply. 

Some  time  during  the  planning  exercise,  you 
should  remit  funds  in  the  foreign  currency  of  the 
realm — in  Britain,  pounds  sterling  (£).  Most  full- 
service  banks  can  draw  bank  drafts  for  you  in 
pounds.  For  amounts  £15  and  under.  I’ve  sent 
British  currency  via  international  mail  with  perfect 
impunity.  The  best  advice  is  to  consult  the  foreign 
money  changing  facility  in  your  area  for  the  best 
way  to  send  foreign  money. 

Rental  Cost 

I’ve  deliberately  avoided  quoting  today’s  prices 
for  tomorrow’s  narrow  boat  rentals.  Given  the 
quixotic  performance  of  the  dollar  on  the  interna- 
tional money  market,  exchange  rates  may  vary 
considerably  between  now  and  the  time  you  ac- 
tually confirm  a boat  reservation  with  a foreign 
contact.  Charter  prices  are  as  a rule  pre-calculated 
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according  to  calendar  month  — and  budget- 
stretching rate  reductions  are  gotten  during  the 
off-seasons  (May  and  September  price  quotations 
usually  are  lower  than  August  tariffs).  Suffice  it  to 
say,  however,  narrow  boat  rentals  are  demonstra- 
bly cheaper  than  staying  in  a medium-priced 
country  hotel  and  actually  represent  good  value 
for  money. 

A few  final  replications.  As  stated  earlier,  nar- 
row boat  vacations  are  growing  more  popular. 
Craft  available  for  hire  is  obviously  finite,  so  an 
early  reservation  is  strongly  recommended.  A 
large  part  of  the  information-gathering  process 
will  be  conducted  by  mail  which  can  be  excruciat- 
ingly slow.  Therefore,  now  is  the  time  to  start  the 
wheels  turning. 

One  last  item:  Continuous  exposure  to  narrow 
boating  may  be  habit  forming  and  could  be 
dangerous  to  your  bank  account.  See  you  on  the 
“cut.” 

Addresses /Reading 
Material 

American  Canal  & Transportation  Center 
P.O.  Box  310 

Shepherdstown,  W.V.  25443 

Waterways  World  Book  Service 
Kottingham  House.  Dale  Street, 

Burton-on-Trent  DE14  3TD,  England 
(Publications  list  available  for  two  International 
Postal  Reply  Coupons) 

*Boat  Enquiries  Ltd. 

7 Walton  Well  Road 
Oxford  0X2  6ED,  England 

*Hoseasons  Holidays 
413  Lowestoft 

Suffolk  NR32  3LT.  England 

fBlack  Prince  Narrowboats  Ltd. 

Black  Prince  Marina 

Whixall,  Nr.  Whitchurch,  Shropshire,  England 

t Ashby  Narrow  Boat  Company 
Canal  Wharf,  Stoke  Golding. 

Nr.  Nuneaton.  Warwickshire,  England 

*Denotes  booking  agency 
tDenotes  narrow  boat  hire  firm 

The  Shell  Book  of  Inland  Waterways  ( reference) 

Narrow  Boat  (Rolt)  (historical) 

Waterside  Pubs  (Russell)  (historical/reference) 

Canal  Side  Camera  (Ware)  (pictorial/historical) 

Canal  Architecture  in  Britain  (Pratt)  (pictorial) 


Pedal  Pushers: 
Tour  France! 

by  David  H.  Porter 

Cycletouring  in  Europe  has  been  a histori- 
cally powerful  magnet  tugging  at  the  Ameri- 
can bicycle  tourist  through  visions  of  taking 
part  in  a simpler  life  style,  reliving  history, 
sampling  new  food  and  particularly  through 
thoughts  of  hassle-free  cycling  on  tranquil 
roads. 

Touring  in  France  has  been  no  exception — 
notwithstanding  the  somewhat  more  compli- 
cated planning  process  involving  a difficult 
foreign  language,  the  singularly  unique  wav 
of  doing  things  in  the  French  manner  and  the 
critical  selection  of  a satisfying  route.  If  any 
of  this  has  concerned  you  and,  consequently, 
biased  your  plans  for  cycletouring  France, 
then  Bike  Tour  France,  Road  Tours  1980 
might  be  the  answer  for  a memorable  bike 
holiday. 

First  off.  Bike  Tour  France  is  in  their  ninth 
year  of  offering  quality,  specialized  bicycle 
touring.  Through  their  extensive  experience, 
the  group  has  solved  most  potential  problems 
allowing  the  cyclist  an  exceptional  opportu- 
nity for  maximum  adventure  with  minimum 
mental  stress.  Sixteen  chateaux,  four  abbeys 
and  six  cathedrals  are  included  along  the 
595-mile,  three-week  road  tour — and  that’s 
' just  an  inkling  of  things  to  see  and  do. 

There  is  no  “pace,”  and  the  itinerary  is  de- 
signed for  independence  and  self-reliance. 
You  carry  your  own  gear — and  you  ride  re- 
gardless of  weather.  Only  12  cyclists  to  a tour. 

Bike  Tour  France  charges  take  into  account 
round-trip  air  transportation  from  New  York 
to  Paris,  an  Austro-Daimler  bike  for  your  use, 
all  hotel  accommodations,  all  breakfasts  and 
all  dinners  except  the  day  of  return  to  Ver- 
sailles and  entrance  fees  to  chateaux, 
museums,  abbeys,  etc.,  included  in  the  tour. 
They  do  not  supply  lunches,  any  alcoholic 
beverages,  snacks  or  the  bicycle  deposit.  Ap- 
proximate cost  for  the  September  tour  (low 
season)  is  $1,375.  A $100  deposit  is  required 
to  reserve  a space.  Past  experience  has  shown 
that  these  tours  will  be  filled  early  in  the  year. 

If  the  foregoing  has  served  to  whet  your 
appetite,  write  Bike  Tour  France,  Box  32814, 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28232,  and  ask  for  their  de- 
tailed 9-page  description/itinerary  of  the 
tours.  This  is  the  stuff  that  bicycle  touring 
dreams  are  made  of! 
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SIGINTer’s  WWII  Odyssey 


by  the  INSCOM  History  Office 

In  January  1946,  Technical  Sgt.  Michael  Maslak,  four  months  out  of 
a Japanese  prison  camp,  turned  up  at  Arlington  Hall  Station  to  report 
what  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  amazing  series  of  adventures 
experienced  by  any  of  the  hundreds  of  Americans  who  did  signal 
intelligence  work  during  World  War  II. 

Maslak,  an  intercept  operator  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  had  not  been 
heard  from  for  more  than  3J4  years,  and  had  long  since  been  dropped 
from  2nd  Signal  Service  Battalion  records.  The  news  that  he  was  alive 
created  great  excitement  around  battalion  headquarters.  During  his 
visit  to  Arlington  Hall,  Maslak  provided  a large  amount  of  previously 
unknown  information  about  the  fate  of  SIGINTers  assigned  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  who’d  been  scattered  in  all  directions  by  events 
which  began  Dec.  7,  1941.  Some  were  trapped  on  Corregidor,  some 
went  into  the  hills  to  become  guerrillas  and  some  were  taken  to 
Australia  as  the  nucleus  of  the  SIGINT  service  at  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur’s  headquarters. 

Many  adventures  befell  Maslak  and  his  fellow-  Americans  following 
the  Japanese  attack  on  American  forces  in  the  Pacific  area.  This  is  the 
story  as  related  by  Michael  Maslak. 


AHS  learns  of 
SIGINTers’  fate 
in  Philippines 


Background 

My  experience  in  signal  intel- 
ligence work  dates  from  Nov.  20, 
1939,  when  I was  detailed  to  the 
2nd  Signal  Service  Company’s 
Detachment  at  Fort  Hancock, 
N.J.,  from  Fort  Monmouth, 
where  I attended  signal  com- 
munications school. 

I enlisted  in  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  in  July  1938, 
following  graduation  from  high 
school  at  Johnson  City.  N.Y.  On 
April  27,  1939,  I enlisted  in  the 
Army  at  Binghamton,  N.Y.  and 
was  sent  to  Fort  Monmouth, 
where  I was  trained  principally 
in  fixed  station  operation  before 
being  moved  over  to  Station  1 at 
Fort  Hancock. 

At  the  time  of  my  transfer  to 
Fort  Hancock,  I was  not  a 
member  of  the  2nd  Signal  Serv- 
ice Co.  However,  I was  assigned 
to  the  Company  later  and  was 
sent  to  Station  7 at  Fort  Hunt, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  on  Jan.  6,  1940, 
with  four  others. 


I went  overseas  in  June  1940 
to  Station  6 at  Fort  McKinley, 
the  Philippines,  and  served  as  an 
intercept  operator  there  until 
early  August  1941,  when  I was 
detached  to  become  one  of  60 
students  entering  the  West  Point 
Preparatory  School  at  Camp 
John  Hay,  Baguio,  Luzon. 

In  December  1941,  the  Philip- 
pines Detachment  had  on  its 
roster  the  following:  Maj.  Joe  E. 
Sherr — station  CDR  and  assist- 
ant signal  officer;  1st  Lt.  How- 
ard W.  Brown  (pioneer  in  radio 
intelligence  in  the  Philippines  as 
enlisted  man);  Tech.  Sgt.  Eus- 
tace M.  Messer — chief  operator; 
Staff  Sgts.  Joseph  Sarata  and 
Lawrence  M.  Hall,  Sgts.  Carl  L. 
Card  and  John  J.  Phelan,  Cpls. 
Richard  E.  Nurss,  Irving  A.  Stein 
and  James  E.  Rhen,  Pvts.  1st 
Class  Daniel  Gelb,  Michael  Mas- 
lak, Paul  A.  Gill,  Stanley  W. 
Knapp,  Berkley  J.  Kinkade, 
David  H.  Sumons  — intercept 
operators;  Sgt.  Wayne  R.  High- 
tower and  Pvt.  1st  Class  Jay  E. 
Bradbury — clerks. 


Evacuation  from  Baguio 

When  the  war  began,  prep 
school  personnel  were  assigned 
to  units  of  Camp  John  Hay  Gar- 
rison, which  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  Philippine  Scouts 
and  Signal  and  Quartermaster 
detachments  of  U.S.  troops. 
There  were  about  50  Americans 
in  the  camp,  including  American 
officers  of  the  Filipino  com- 
panies, post  headquarters  and 
school.  Signal  and  QM  troops 
and  13  students  at  the  West 
Point  Preparatory  School. 

Camp  John  Hay  was  not  or- 
ganized or  equipped  for  a major 
defense.  But  thorough  watch  for 
enemy  movements  was  kept, 
with  the  228th  Signal  Operations 
Co.  providing  necessary  com- 
munications between  observer 
outposts  and  camp.  Radio  con- 
tact between  MacArthur’s  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  Far  East 
(USAFFE)  Headquarters  and 
Camp  John  Hay  was  also  main- 
tained. While  at  the  Camp  John 
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Hay  communications  center,  I 
controlled  the  local  net  and 
worked  the  USAFFE  station. 
When  off-duty,  I often  visited 
the  lookout  post  on  Mount  Santo 
Tomas  from  where  the  waters  of 
the  Lingayen  Gulf  could  be  seen. 
While  there,  I saw  the  arrival  of 
some  80  Japanese  ships  Dec.  18. 
This  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  big  Japanese  push  on  Luzon. 
The  Japanese  made  other 
smaller  landings  to  set  up  com- 
muncations,  observation  posts 
and  reconnaissance. 

On  Dec.  24,  1941,  after  com- 
ing off  night  watch,  I received 
permission  to  visit  a Philippine 
Scouts  installation  where  my 
school  roommate  was  on  duty. 
Enroute,  rounding  a curve,  we 
saw  the  vanguard  of  a Japanese 
convoy  about  a mile  ahead.  The 
d river  whirled  the  vehicle 
around  in  the  road  and  headed 
back  to  Camp  John  Hay.  We  ex- 
changed fire  with  the  leading 
Japanese  vehicle.  At  the  direc- 
tion of  an  Infantry  lieutenant  in 
the  car.  we  dropped  hand  gre- 
nades in  the  road.  And  one  of 
them  blew  up  the  Japanese  lead 
truck  filled  with  troops. 

The  evacuation  of  Baguio  was 
ordered  that  evening.  The  garri- 
son was  split  into  three  groups, 
two  of  which  were  to  join  the 
main  U.S.  and  Philippine  forces 
on  Bataan,  about  160  miles  away. 
MacArthur  had  ordered  the 
Camp  John  Hay  complement  to 
rendezvous  with  a convoy  from 
Bataan  near  Balete  Pass,  south- 
east of  Baguio  on  the  Manila- 
Aparri  highway.  We  hiked  for 
three  nights  and  two  days,  ar- 
riving Dec.  27.  About  10  miles 
north  of  the  pass  which  was  the 
meeting  place  for  American  and 
Filipino  forces  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  we  met  two 
buses. 

The  buses  were  then  loaded 
with  evacuees  and  supplies  for 
guerrilla  bands  and  continued 
through  Balete  Pass  and  Caba- 
natuan  to  Mexico,  a village  north 
of  Manila.  At  Mexico,  I joined  a 
Philippine  Engineer  unit  whose 


Sgt.  Michael  Maslak 


job  it  was  to  prepare  for  and 
later  carry  out  demolitions.  This 
job  lasted  three  days  or  until 
Dec.  30,  1941,  by  which  time  the 
Japanese  Lingayen  Gulf  invasion 
had  penetrated  to  a point  only  a 
few  miles  away.  On  Dec.  31,  the 
evacuation  to  Bataan  started. 

Next  Stop — Corregidor 

Upon  arrival  on  Bataan,  I 
joined  a battalion  of  the  60th 
Anti-Aircraft  Regiment  near 
Corregidor.  On  Jan.  3,  1942,  I 
crossed  the  channel  by  barge  to 
Corregidor  where  I rejoined  my 
unit,  the  2nd  Signal  Service 
Company  Detachment.  I found 
the  unit  operating  inside  “the 
Rock,”  organizing  communica- 
tions nets  for  units  that  were 
withdrawing  into  Bataan. 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
intercept  station  stopped 
operating  at  Fort  McKinley, 
radio  intelligence  work  resumed 
sometime  between  Jan.  15  and 
20.  Brown,  Gelb,  Kinkade  and  I 
were  the  first  persons  taken  off 
the  communications  job  and  as- 
signed intercept  duties  because 
w'e  could  copy  the  kata-kana 
telegraph  code  transmissions 
better  than  any  of  the  others. 

Intercept  Mission 

The  first  radio  intelligence 
(RI)  job  was  the  intercept  of 
three  types  of  communications: 
transmissions  from  and  to 
Japanese  recon  planes  which 


Lt.  Howard  W.  Brown 


were  frequently  observed;  traffic 
of  air-ferrying  commands  in  the 
Philippines  area;  and  Japanese 
weather  stations  scattered  about 
the  islands.  Because  traffic  being 
intercepted  largely  concerned 
the  Air  Corps  and  air  defense, 
the  RI  unit  was  located  first  at 
the  anti-aircraft  (AA)  command 
post  in  the  main  tunnel.  An  AA 
telephone  operator  was  stationed 
with  the  unit  to  relay  informa- 
tion to  the  regiment  commander. 

The  setup  was  makeshift,  of 
course.  Antennas  were  outside 
and  reached  receivers  by  a long 
lead-in.  For  receivers,  the  unit 
had  two  “super-pros” — all  that 
could  be  asked  for  in  the  way  of 
reception  and  all  the  four 
operators  could  man.  Brown, 
Gelb,  Kinkade  and  I operated 
intercept  equipment;  but  Brown 
and  Gelb  also  evaluated  the  traf- 
fic and  translated  the  plain-text, 
coordinated  results  with  the  G-2 
and  conducted  liaison  with  other 
activities.  Sherr  visited  the  inter- 
cept element  daily  to  give  guid- 
ance and  get  messages  for  HQ 
USAFFE.  The  RI  unit  was  in  di- 
rect telephone  contact  with  the 
Navy  RI  element  located  in  the 
Navy  tunnel  near  Monkey  Point. 

Sherr  also  arranged  for  RI 
work  in  the  front  lines  on  Ba- 
taan, and  Kinkade,  Kapp,  Hall 
and  Messer  were  sent  there  for 
the  month  of  February.  Their 
location,  in  a dugout,  was  a fixed 
one.  They  set  up  a telephone  cir- 
cuit for  sending  in  their  results 
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to  Corregidor.  Sherr  visited 
them  often  and  was  usually  dis- 
appointed in  the  results  which 
seldom  included  information 
which  could  not  have  been  ob- 
tained at  Corregidor.  This  effort 
was  not  sufficiently  productive 
so  they  returned  to  Corregidor 
in  early  March  1942. 

Air  Raid  Tipoffs 

Because  of  the  way  Japanese 
air  raids  and  recon  missions  were 
carried  out  and  because  so  much 
enemy  traffic  was  in  plain-text, 
considerable  information  was 
developed  for  the  G-2.  It  was 
Japanese  practice  for  raiding 
planes  to  get  to  the  general  area 
of  their  intended  target,  report- 
ing their  location  to  their  base  all 
along  the  way,  before  being  told 
the  exact  target  to  bomb.  Recon 
planes  advertised  their  locations, 
and  to  some  extent  their  mis- 
sions, in  a similar  manner.  Both 
reported  results  to  their  bases  by 
radio.  Air-ferrying  traffic  gave  a 


fairly  good  picture  of  Japanese 
movements  and  intentions. 
Weather  messages  gave  condi- 
tions in  Japanese-held  areas  and, 
to  some  extent,  enemy  air  activ- 
ity and  location  of  their  weather 
stations. 

When  the  Japanese  landed  on 
Mindoro  in  late  February  or 
early  March,  intercept  operators 
were  the  first  to  know.  U.S. 
troops  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island  were  told  of  the  landing 
and  ordered  to  evacuate.  The  RI 
element  also  gave  the  first  in- 
formation about  the  Japanese 
landing  at  Batangas  on  Luzon. 
Early  in  February,  a large 
number  of  Japanese  landed  at 
Agaloma,  at  the  end  of  the  Ba- 
taan Peninsula,  for  infiltration 
and  sniping.  Radio  traffic  of  the 
planes,  which  provided  required 
supplies,  gave  away  Japanese 
plans.  As  a result,  our  forces 
headed  them  off  and  the 
Japanese  mission  was  a failure. 

One  of  the  more  interesting 
RI  battles  involved  a Captain 


Villamoor,  a Philippine  air  ace 
who  made  regular  recon  flights 
over  Japanese  batteries  across 
from  Bataan.  One  day,  Foto  Joe, 
the  Japanese  recon  pilot  whose 
plane  was  regularly  seen  at  7 
a.m.,  spotted  Villamoor  and  re- 
ported his  position  to  the 
Japanese  base.  The  Japanese 
base  was  heard  to  dispatch  six 
Zeros  after  Villamoor.  This  in- 
formation was  reported  to  the 
Air  Corps,  and  the  five  P-40s 
which  were  already  in  the  air  as 
protection  for  Villamoor  were 
informed  that  the  Zeros  were 
coming.  Our  pilots  got  all  the 
Zeros  while  losing  one  of  their 
own.  Foto  Joe  requested  permis- 
sion from  his  base  to  land,  re- 
porting results  of  the  dogfight  at 
the  same  time.  The  Japanese 
base  was  heard  to  respond  that 
more  Zeros  were  coming  up. 
Our  planes,  which  were  low  on 
gas  by  this  time,  were  recalled  to 
their  base. 

— cont.  next  issue 
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FOI  Marks 
5th  Anniversary 

by  Robert  J.  Walsh 


In  December  1974,  Congress  passed  two  laws 
which  stand  out  among  pieces  of  legislation  most 
affecting  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. These  laws  are  the  Amendment  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (P.L.  93-502)  and  the 
Privacy  Act  (P.L.  93-579).  Although  passed  within 
a single  short  time  span,  their  effective  dates  were 
several  months  apart.  The  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
implementation  of  the  amended  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  (FOIA)  will  be  marked  Feb.  19.  The 
Privacy  Act  (PA),  which  gives  access  to  and 
changing  of  records,  became  effective  Sept.  27, 
1975'. 

In  general,  the  laws  give  the  individual  access  to 
government  records.  Anyone  can  use  the  FOIA 
for  access  to  public  records,  and  U.S.  citizens  and 
legal  resident  aliens  may  use  the  PA  to  get  infor- 
mation on  record  about  themselves. 

The  laws  give  specific  time  frames  for  agency  re- 
sponse and  an  appeal  procedure  if  a request  is  re- 
fused. And  they  let  the  individual  take  an  agency 
to  court  to  obtain  requested  records.  The 
requester  doesn’t  have  to  show  a need  or  purpose 
to  get  information,  and  the  agency  must  give  the 
information  unless  it  is  specifically  exempted  in 
the  acts. 

All  INSCOM  records  and  files  may  be  requested 
by  anyone,  at  any  time.  AR  340-17  for  the  FOIA 
and  AR  340-21  for  the  PA,  spell  out  how  these 
laws  are  to  be  carried  out  within  the  Army.  The 
Commander,  USAINTA  (precursor  of  INSCQM) 
was  charged  by  these  regulations  with  Army-wide 
responsibilities  on  intelligence  investigative 
records. 

With  little  more  than  two  months  between  pas- 
sage and  effective  date  of  FOIA,  USAINTA’s  first 
task  was  to  set  up  staff  and  procedures  enabling 
fulfillment  of  the  mission  assigned  by  AR  340-17. 
A comprehensive  standing  operating  procedure 
was  developed  and  tested,  and  by  Feb.  19,  1975 
the  Freedom  of  Information/Privacy  Office 
(FOI/PO)  was  working. 

The  office  was  fortunate  in  receiving  an  excep- 
tional group  of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  on 
detail  from  the  528th  MI  Detachment.  They  were 
outstanding  in  their  energy  and  quality  of  per- 
formance. Although  required  to  withstand  varied 
pressures,  their  work  helped  the  office  to  meet  all 
deadlines  and  successfully  perform  its  respon- 
sibilities before  a permanent  staff  of  20  DA  civil- 
ians was  authorized. 


Although  Army  regulations  requiring  com- 
pliance under  federal  statutes  existed  at  the  time, 
there  was  no  institutional  memory  to  guide  the 
original  staff. 

As  provided  by  law,  only  an  initial  denial  au- 
thority (IDA)  (for  Freedom  requests)  and  an  access 
and  amendment  refusal  authority  (AARA)  (for 
Privacy  requests)  are  permitted  to  deny  any  infor- 
mation to  a requester.  For  investigative  reports 
worldwide.  Brig.  Gen.  Edmund  R.  Thompson 
(now  Maj.  Gen.)  then  commander  of  USAINTA, 
was  appointed  IDA  and  AARA.  When  ASA  and 
USAINTA  merged,  Brig.  Gen.  James  E.  Freeze 
was  appointed  IDA  and  AARA  for  INSCOM. 
Since  then,  those  authorities  have  passed  to  Brig. 
Gen.  John  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  deputy  commander.  Se- 
curity and  Production. 

Thomas  F.  Conley,  chief,  FOI/P  Office,  was  ap- 
pointed INSCOM’s  point  of  contact  for  FOI/PA. 
In  other  words,  Conley,  acting  for  Smith,  reviews 
and  responds  to  all  INSCOM  Freedom/Privacy  re- 
quests. 

To  comply  with  the  Privacy  Act,  once  an  AARA 
for  USAINTA  had  been  appointed,  FOI/P  Office’s 
next  important  task — spelled  out  in  AR  340-21  — 
was  to  list  all  file  systems  on  individuals  kept 
within  the  agency  for  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Each  file  system  in  the  agency  was  identified  or 
characterized  by  title,  location,  authorization  for 
existence,  routine  uses,  storage  procedures  and 
description  of  contents.  The  ways  by  which  a re- 
quester might  ask  for  or  otherwise  gain  access  to 
each  file  system  was  also  determined.  These  sys- 
tems of  records  apply  only  to  records  identified 
with  an  individual’s  name  or  other  uniquely  per- 
sonal identifier.  Also,  the  FOI/P  Office  drew  up 
broad  ways  so  an  individual  could  quickly  change 
his  records  under  provisions  of  the  Privacy  Act. 

FOI/P  Office  is  organized  into  two  divisions. 
Freedom  of  Information  Division,  headed  by 
James  Slechta,  processes  all  FOI  requests  and  re- 
sponds to  requests  for  historical  documents,  intel- 
ligence reports,  allied  papers,  treaties  on  particu- 
lar subjects,  etc.  Privacy  Division,  headed  by  James 
W.  Seino,  processes  all  access  and  change  requests 
about  requesters  themselves.  Such  requests  are 
authorized  by  the  Privacy  Act. 

Staff  assistance  by  FOI/P  Office  to  all  INSCOM 

— cont.  page  37 
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Telephone  Security 


The  September  1979  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  and  Security 
Command  just  crossed  my  desk  and  I decided 
to  peruse  its  world-wide  wonders  while 
another  read-and-initial  ash  and  trash  waited. 

My  first  reaction  was  to  compliment  you, 
your  staff  and  all  INSCOMers  for  the  quality 
of  the  articles  and  the  diversity  of  subject 
matter.  That  reaction  was,  however,  replaced 
by  my  second  reaction  when  I hit  page  17, 
and  decided  somebody  in/at  INSCOM  was  on 
a different  sheet  of  music  than  I. 

In  Capt.  jack  Butt’s  article  on  TABUCON, 
his  protest  of  mumbled  telephone  answers  is 
well  taken — butt.  . . (sic) 

We  have  spent  untold  resources,  both 
human  and  fiscal,  in  attempting  to  convince 
the  U.S.  soldier  that  the  biggest  single  se- 
curity leak  we  yet  know  of  is  the  telephone. 
Thousands  of  hours  have  been  spent  in 
briefings,  lectures  and,  indeed,  RBIs  related 
to  telephone  insecurities. 

One  very  effective  method  of  enhancing 
telephone  security  is  the  practice  of  prefacing 
each  teleconversation  with  the  admonishment 
that  the  “line  is  not  secure.”  It  seems  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  anyone  in  our  business 
would  make  light  of  this  practice — and  it  is 
incredible  that  our  own  Journal  would  foster 
the  attitude  by  publishing  it. 

It’s  tough  enough  to  sell  security;  we  can’t 
help  our  salesmen  when  we  won’t  even  use 
the  product.  Do  I hear  a retraction  and  when 
can  we  see  it  in  print? 

CW3  James  A.  Guadnola,  Jr, 
CI/SIGSEC  Spt.  Bn. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco 


The  chief  makes  a valid  point;  it's  simply  a 
personal  opinion  I express. 

On  the  installation  where  I last  served,  there 
were  about  2,500  official  phones,  about  400 
official  lines  (a  wild  guess).  There  was  one(l) 
secure  line  which  had  one  (1)  secure  grey  phone 
on  the  end  of  it,  which  one  could  not  call  to  or  be 
called  from  anything  but  a secure  phone. 

To  get  to  this  phone,  one  had  to  have  a top 
secret/SI  clearance,  sign  in  at  a closely  manned 
guard  post,  go  through  two  10-foot-high  link 


fences  with  barbed-wire  icing,  through  two 
locked  doors  and,  finally,  push  an  electrical 
combination  to  open  the  door  to— yes!  the  secure 
phone. 

The  half-dozen  people  who  worked  there 
regularly  knew,  beyond  any  doubt,  all  about 
secure  lines  and  phones.  The  rest  of  us,  after 
our  "Max  Smart"  entry,  also  were  subtly  (?) 
reminded  of  security. 

Based  upon  this  admittedly  limited  experience 
and  the  cumulative  15  hours  of  "...snotcurline..." 
("this  is  not  a secure  line")  that  my  ear  was  beat 
with  over  four  years  of  active  duty,  it  seemed  an 
excessive  announcement  to  be  made  100  times 
daily. 

I hope  my  two  bits  worth  didn't  seriously 
undermine  national  security,  and  am  glad  that 
there  are  meticulous  people  such  as  Chief 
Guadnola  watch-dogging  the  system. 

Jack  Butt 

Capt.  Butt’s  article  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Journal  was  an  attempt  at  humor/ 
sarcasm,  being  directed  at  varied  approaches 
to  answering  telephone  calls  with  organiza- 
tional identifications. 

He  was  not  making  light  of  practices  de- 
signed to  improve  communications  security 
(COMSEC) — even  though  by  interface,  any 
statement  not  germaine  to  a conversation 
would  be  considered  TABUCON. 

On  the  contrary,  his  statement  “What  the 
heck  is  a ‘secure  line’  anyway?”  indicates  that 
we  were  remiss  in  his  COMSEC  training. 

The  value  of  any  stereotyped,  routine  se- 
curity warning  given  over  telephones  is  fre- 
quently challenged  and  is,  in  many  cases, 
questionable.  It  is  not  an  Army-wide  practice. 
If  organizations  have  no  classified  material/ 
activities,  should  they  follow  such  a practice? 
If  a caller  doesn’t  hear  the  warning  on  the 
other  end,  is  he  free  to  discuss  classified  ma- 
terial? Thus,  the  case  for  and  against  warning 
statements  could  go  on  and  on. 

The  most  supportable  use  of  the  statement 
“This  line  is  not  secure”  is  in  those  organiza- 
tions that  have  access  to  both  secure  and  un- 
secured telephones. 

Man  being  the  creature  of  habit  that  he  is 
doesn’t  always  distinguish  security  through 
the  colors  that  Capt.  Butt  alludes  to.  Im- 
proved telephone  security  should  be  a goal  of 
all  Army  personnel  everywhere. 

HQ  INSCOM  COMSEC 
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End  of  a Grand  Era 


Old  Glory  Is  Lowered 
For  Last  Time  in  Canal  Zone 

by  James  C.  Gerhart 


Few  if  any  INSCOMers  could  claim  to  have  been 
as  much  a part  of  history  last  Oct.  1 as  members  of 
the  470th  MI  Group.  For  on  that  day,  the  very  soil 
on  which  they  were  stationed  reverted  from  U.S. 
territorial  jurisdiction  to  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The  occasion  was  the  implementation  of  the  new 
Panama  Canal  Treaties,  making  a first  step  toward 
eventual  transfer  of  the  canal  itself  to  Panama  as 
of  the  year  2000.  Such  transfer  called  for  the 
elimination  of  the  U.S. -controlled  Canal  Zone  ef- 
fective Oct.  1,  1979.  There  were  many  ceremonial 
aspects  of  the  occasion. 

The  U.S.  had  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the 
Canal  Zone  since  1903,  under  terms  of  the  original 
Canal  Treaty  signed  that  year  soon  after  Panama 
had  declared  and  won  its  independence  from  Co- 
lombia. The  Zone  was  a 10-mile-wide  strip  of  land 
bisected  by  what  was  to  become  the  Panama 
Canal — a magnificent  engineering  feat  (even  to 
this  day)  which  opened  in  1914. 

Repeated  Panamanian  requests  for  a larger  role 
in  the  canal  enterprise  led  to  supplemental  agree- 
ments in  1936  and  1955  and,  finally,  in  1964,  to 
agreement  to  negotiate  a new  treaty.  This  process 
was  to  last  13  years.  What  resulted  were  actually 
two  agreements:  one  concerning  operation  of  the 
canal  until  Dec.  31,  1999,  at  which  time  its  phased 
turnover  to  Panama  will  be  completed,  and  the 
other  concerning  the  permament  operation  and 
neutrality  of  the  waterway. 


As  of  now,  instead  of  the  Canal  Zone,  several 
smaller  areas,  deemed  under  the  first  treaty  to  be 
directly  related  to  the  operation  and  defense  of 
the  canal,  have  been  identified  and  given  varying 
classifications  depending  upon  their  functional 
purpose.  These  include,  for  example.  Canal 
operating  areas,  U.S.  defense  sites,  military  areas 
of  coordination,  accessory  installations  and 
facilities  and  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
housing  areas. 

Fort  Amador,  former  470th  headquarters,  be- 
came a military  area  of  coordination,  on  which  all 
office  space  (except  the  Group’s  liaison  office)  was 
transferred  to  Panama.  Hence,  Group  headquar- 
ters was  moved  some  five  miles  away  to  Fort 
Clayton,  a U.S.  defense  site  until  Dec.  31,  1999. 


Even  with  an  office  move  involved,  the  effect  of 
the  new  agreements  wasn’t  felt  nearly  as  much  by 
Group  personnel  and  others  connected  with  the 
military  as  by  the  long-term  Canal  Zone  civilians 
employed  by  the  C.Z.  Government  and  Canal 
Company,  or  so-called  “Zonians.”  Many  of  these 
mostly  American  citizens  traced  their  heritage  in 
the  Zone  area  as  far  back  as  four  generations;  for 
them,  the  new  arrangements  would  call  for  exten- 
sive personal  adjustments. 

But  one  very  encouraging  sign  was  the  com- 
paratively smooth  treaty  implementation 
period  — surrounded  however  by  an  unpre- 
cedented air  of  nostalgia  for  a grand  American  era 
of  the  past,  almost  certain  never  to  return  again. 

3-0 


Stv 


After  almost  76  years,  Old  Glory  (left)  is  lowered  for 
the  last  time  Sept.  30  at  the  Canal  Administration 
Building  in  Balboa.  Presiding  at  the  ceremony  was 
Maj.  Gen.  Harold  R.  Parfitt,  17th  and  last  U.S.  Gover- 
nor of  the  Canal  Zone.  Panamanian  flag  (right)  as- 
sumes position  of  honor  Oct.  1,  marking  implementa- 
tion of  the  new  Canal  treaties.  (Photos  by  James  C. 
Gerhart,  470th  MI  Group) 
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Spotlight  on  HU  MINT 


641st  MID  ( Collection ) Trains 
Active  /Reserve  Tactical  Units 

by  W01  William  J.  Raymond 


The  641st  Military  Intelligence  Detachment 
(Collection),  U.S.  Army  Operational  Group,  was 
activated  as  a HUMINT  collection  detachment 
Sept.  16.  1979  and  assigned  to  USAINSCOM  at 
Fort  Meade,  Md.  It  derived  73  MTO&E  spaces 
from  the  deactivation  of  Company  G,  519th  MI 
Battalion,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  Fort  Bragg, 
N.G. 

As  one  of  its  missions,  the  641st  MI  Detachment 
was  named  the  operating/control  element  for  the 
HUMINT  REDTRAIN  program  (AR  350-3).  As 
such,  the  detachment  develops  and  manages  a 
program  wherein  all  interrogator  personnel 
(MOSs  96C  and  973A)  assigned  to  both  active  and 
reserve  tactical  units  of  FORSCOM  and 
WESTCOM  can  maintain  or  improve  interroga- 
tion and  language  skills  by  taking  part  in  live  envi- 
ronment training  (LET).  Under  LET,  soldiers  are 
assigned  on  a temporary  duty  basis  to  an  INSGOM 
interrogation  center/unit  where  they  are  exposed 
to  real-world  activities  and  duties — or  where  they 
can  develop  their  skills  in  a target-rich  environ- 
ment. 

In  Europe,  LET  opportunities  can  be  found 
throughout  the  66th  MI  Group  and  subordinate 
elements  such  as  the  18th,  165th  and  511th  MI 
Battalions,  the  U.S.  Army  Russian  Institute  and 
the  West  German  Bundeswehr  Intelligence  School. 
The  U.S.  Army  Operational  Group  offers  posi- 
tions for  Russian  and  Latin  American  linguist  in- 
terrogators within  CONUS.  Other  assignments  are 
with  the  501st  MI  Group  in  Korea  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Document  Center  of  the  500th  MI  Group  in 
Japan.  In  addition,  new  opportunities  are  being 
explored.  Although  a target  date  of  Jan.  1,  1980 
has  been  established  for  full  implementation, 
FORSCOM  unit  program  managers  are  coor- 
dinating their  training  requirements  through  the 
641st  MI  Detachment. 

In  addition  to  developing  and  managing  a 
HUMINT  REDTRAIN  program  for  96G  inter- 
rogator personnel,  the  641st  MI  Detachment  con- 
ducts training  for  Company  C,  826th  MI  Battalion 
(USAR)  to  qualify  reserve  personnel  in  the  HUM- 
INT collection  MOSs  36B,  972A  and  97C.  To  this 
end,  from  Aug.  20  to  31,  1979,  62  members  of 
C/826th  MI  Battalion  attended  Phase  I of  a pro- 
jected four-phase,  two-year  course  in  HUMINT 
collection  at  Fort  Meade.  The  program  is  designed 
to  culminate  in  the  award  of  the  area  intelligence 
MOS. 


Instructors  for  Phase  I were  not  only  from  the 
64  1st  MI  Detachment,  but  also  from  the 
OADCSOPS-HUMINT,  INSGOM  Tech  Support 
Division,  IMDSO,  ASD,  SOD  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Operational  Group. 

Phase  II  continued  in  three  overlapping  four- 
day  sessions  from  Dec.  4 to  1 1,  1979.  This  was  de- 
signed so  members  of  C/826th  MI  Battalion  had 
maximum  flexibility  to  attend  the  course  with 
minimal  loss  of  time  from  their  civilian  jobs.  This, 
of  course,  changed  their  normal  monthly  inactive 
duty  training  drills  and  allowed  for  combined  drill 
days  on  a quarterly  basis  besides  their  two-week 
annual  summer  training.  Training  will  keep  on 
this  modified  schedule,  culminating  in  completion 
of  the  course  and  subsequent  award  of  the  con- 
trolled MOS  at  the  end  of  the  March  1981  training 
period. 

For  more  information  about  the  HUMINT 
REDTRAIN  program,  contact  the  641st  MI  De- 
tachment at  Fort  Meade,  McL,  autovon  923-4209/ 
4210. 


V 


Step  Right  Up 

Spec.  5 Danilo  M.  Angel  (left)  and  unidentified  helper 
selling  tickets  at  Camp  Zama’s  20th  annual  Bon  Odori 
festival.  Story  on  next  page. 


■■■■■■■ 
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Kimono-clad  Japanese  visitors  and  500th  MI  Group  hosts  doing  Bon  Odori  dance. 

500th  Mis  Observe 
Centuries-old  Bon  Odori  Fete 


by  the  500th  MI  Group 


Urabone,  commonly  called  Bon,  is  a cor- 
ruption of  the  Sanskrit  ullambana,  a Buddhist 
service  held  by  relatives  of  the  dead  who  wish 
to  express  their  gratitude  to  the  departed. 
What  was  once  a solemn  religious  occasion  is 
now  a colorful,  happy  time  full  of  special 
dances  and  feasting. 

This  Buddhist  service  was  introduced  to 
Japan  in  the  year  657  and  soon  became  a 
Court  celebration.  Later,  it  gained  popularity 
with  all  classes,  becoming  an  occasion  for 
family  reunions.  Workers,  such  as  appren- 
tices and  household  maids,  received  that  day, 
the  15th  of  the  seventh  month  (lunar  calen- 
dar), as  a holiday  and  were  allowed  to  return 
home  to  their  parents. 


Mrs.  Roy  Strom  (third,  left)  and  daughter  Susan  are 
joined  by  other  members  of  Camp  Zama  for  the  Bon 
Odori  dance. 


The  Japanese  believe  that  on  this  day  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  return  to  their  homes; 
therefore,  they  hang  lighted  paper  lanterns 
in  every  house  to  guide  the  spirits  on  their 
way.  Various  foods,  especially  vegetables,  are 
placed  for  the  dead,  and  afterwards  are 
floated  down  rivers  or  tossed  into  the  sea. 
Special  foods  also  are  prepared  to  serve  to 
friends  and  relatives. 

Bon  Odori,  or  Bon  dances  are  held  in  many 
communities  during  the  Bon  season. 
Everyone  dances  the  simple,  rhythmic  circle 
dances  around  a raised  platform  containing 
musicians  and  singers.  Sometimes,  the  danc- 
ers form  processions  and  dance  from  the 
temple  and  shrines  to  the  gardens  of  families 
whose  family  member  had  died  during  the 
past  year. 

In  Camp  Zama,  the  post  is  opened  to  the 
Japanese.  The  affair  takes  on  a carnival 
atmosphere — with  booths  in  which  hamburg- 
ers and  hot  dogs,  baked  goods,  candy  and 
ethnic  foods  are  sold  and  with  rides  for  the 
children. 

In  the  evening,  hundreds  of  dancers, 
dressed  in  summer  kimono,  fill  the  baseball 
field  and  dance  around  a tall  two-story  plat- 
form holding  the  drummers  and  the  dance 
teams. 

This  year,  there  were  22  teams,  including  6 
American  teams.  An  estimated  50,000  people 
ate  and  danced  their  way  through  the  20th 
annual  Bon  Odori  festival  at  Camp  Zama. 
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Scouts,  Youth  Sports 
High  on  Busic’s  List 

When  looking  around  the  902d  MI  Group 
CI/SIGSEC  Support  Battalion  Headquarters, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  for  active  commu- 
nity members,  one  individual  can  be  found. 
CW2  Merle  H.  Busic,  officer  in  charge, 
Threat  Team,  OPSEC  Branch,  is  active  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Presently,  he  is  the  scoutmaster  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  Troop  77,  which  is  35- 
members  strong  and  growing.  The  troop  goes 
camping  once  a month  and  has  a monthly 
swimming  and  lifesaving  instruction  night, 
besides  a weekly  meeting  every  Wednesday. 

Busic  recently  became  the  chapter  advisor 
in  the  Order  of  the  Arrow,  a Boy  Scouts  of 
America  program.  T his  advisorship  entails 
working  with  150  Order  of  Arrow  members 
from  troops  and  Explorer  posts  within  the 
San  Francisco  citv  limits.  At  the  same  time,  he 
is  lodge  associate  advisor,  Order  of  the 
Arrow,  for  Indian  affairs.  This  job  touches 
450  Order  of  the  Arrow  members  within  the 
lodge,  which  is  under  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
Council  Operations. 

In  March  1979,  Busic  received  Vigil  Hon- 
ors, Order  of  the  Arrow’s  highest  recognition 
for  his  four  years’  service  and  future  service 
to  the  group. 

Normally,  the  story  would  end  here,  but  it 
doesn’t.  In  his  spare  time,  Busic  earned  his 
associate  of  science  degree  from  New  York 
Rege  nts  and  is  finishing  work  towards  his 
bachelor’s  degree. 

Cline  Award  Fueled  by 
Money-saving  Idea 

As  a result  of  a suggestion  for  ending  con- 
tracts for  local  procurement  of  vehicle  fuel  by 
substituting  Defense  Supply  Agency  fuel, 
CW3  William  H.  Cline  has  received  a per- 
sonal letter  of  thanks  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  letter  stated  in  part: 
“Higher  productivity  is  vital  to  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  our  Nation.  Contri- 
butions such  as  you  have  made  support  my 
conviction  that  federal  personnel  can  play  a 
major  role  in  improving  government  service. 

“I  hope  you  will  continue  to  look  for  ways 
to  better  our  government,  while  at  the  same 
time  reducing  costs  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. (Signed:)  Jimmy  Carter.” 

Cline  had  earlier  received  a check  for  $365 
for  his  suggestion  which  netted  first-year 
savings  to  the  government  in  excess  of 
$7,600.  He  is  the  S-4  for  the  500th  MI 
Group. 


CW2  Merle  H.  Busic 


He  also  trains  seven  teenagers  in  weight- 
lifting and  body-building  on  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco.  In  addition,  he  is  the  assistant 
varsity  coach  of  the  football  team  at  George 
Washington  High  School  in  San  Francisco 
Public  School  system.  His  specialty  is  offen- 
sive backfield  coach. 


While  stationed  in  Europe,  three  teams  that 
Busic  coached  ended  the  season  with  third 
place,  second  place  and  an  undefeated  season 
of  10-0-0,  taking  the  European  championship 
title  within  their  football  division.  These 
football  teams  were  both  I)YA  traveling  team 
and  Baumholder  High  School  varsity  team. 

The  obvious  question  which  he  has  been 
asked  many  times,  “Where  and  how  do  you 
find  the  time?”  As  you  can  guess,  he  answers, 
“It’s  easy.  Just  budget  your  time.” 


McManus  Gets 
Scholarship 

Jeffrey  J.  McManus,  son  of 
Master  Sgt.  Consuelo  G. 
McManus  of  the  5 01st  MI 
Group,  Korea,  has  won  second 
prize  in  the  National  Military 
Intelligence  Association’s  Merit 
Scholarship  Awards  for  1979. 

McManus,  whose  scholarship 
is  $600  plans  to  major  in  pre- 
medicine at  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 
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Buchanan  Outshines 
Opponents  for  Torii, 

Okinawa  SOQ  Awards 

by  Spec.  4 Tommie  L.  Morris 

Pvt.  1st  Class  Cecelia  “Cece”  Buchanan, 
Operations  Company,  likes  being  a soldier. 
And  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1979,  the 
98C(EW/cryptologic  traffic  analyst)  drove 
that  point  home  by  becoming  Soldier  of  the 
Quarter  at  Torii  Station  and  then  at  U.S. 
Army  Garrison  Okinawa. 


Pvt.  1st  Class  Cecelia  Buchanan. 
(Photo  by  Spec.  4 Tommie  L.  Mor- 
ris) 


Buchanan  was  chosen  in  competition  with 
her  peers  for  her  outstanding  performance  as 
a soldier  beginning  with  boards  at  the  com- 
pany level  at  Torii  Station.  From  there  she 
worked  her  way  to  the  final  board  on 
Okinawa  at  the  garrison  level. 

As  Soldier  of  the  Quarter  for  USAGO,  she 
took  part  in  the  U.S.  Army  Japan  Soldier  of 
the  Quarter  competition  held  on  mainland 
Japan.  Although,  she  wasn’t  chosen  USARJ 
Soldier  of  the  Quarter,  she  said  she  was  glad 
to  go  to  the  mainland  for  the  event. 

“The  competition  became  more  intense 
with  each  level,”  Buchanan  remarked. 

“And  after  each  one,  standing  in  front  of 
the  board,  you  became  more  aware  of  what  is 
expected  of  a soldier,”  she  added. 

“Since  going  before  the  boards,  I’ve  be- 
come more  conscious  of  my  overall  appear- 
ance,” she  smiled,  adding,  “people  seem  to 
expect  you  to  be  squared  away  at  all  times.” 


Buchanan’s  face  lit  up  as  she  said,  “I’m 
proud  of  being  selected  and  being  a soldier, 
but  don’t  really  consider  myself  any  different 
from  other  soldiers.” 

Any  advice  for  honor  hopefuls?  “People 
going  before  the  boards  should  try  to  stay 
calm  and  study  hard.  I was  real  nervous  at 
first,  but  with  each  one  it  becomes  a little 
easier,”  she  said. 

Naples,  Fla.,  is  home  to  Buchanan.  So, 
being  close  to  the  sea  is  natural.  She  enjoys 
toying  with  pottery,  ceramics,  riding  horses, 
sightseeing  and  shopping.  For  her,  shopping 
is  not  necessarily  buying,  but  rambling 
through  different  stores  picking  out  the 
things  that  she  would  like  to  buy. 

Before  her  initial  enlistment  is  completed, 
she  hopes  to  make  E-5 — and  maybe  even  be 
ready  to  board  for  number  six. 


FS  Berlin’s  Chandik— 
Another  Max  Roach? 


Spec.  4 Matthew  Chandik 


Spec.  4 Matthew  R.  Chandik’s  off-duty 
interests  are  clearly  in  the  field  of  music.  An 
accomplished  drummer  assigned  as  a 98) 
(EW/SIGINT  non-communications  intercep- 
tor) to  Company  A,  Field  Station  Berlin,  he 
has  spent  many  hours  with  jazz  groups  and  in 
the  production  of  plays  sponsored  by  the  Ber- 
lin Music  and  Theater  Group  since  his  ar- 
rival here. 

Chandik  recently  won  the  U.S.  Army  Ber- 
lin Brigade’s  music  award  for  accumulation 
of  points  earned  by  taking  part  in  both 
scheduled  and  unscheduled  group  activities 
at  the  music  center. 

He  plans  to  continue  his  music  career 
through  programs  at  California  State  Univer- 
sity, Fullerton,  Calif. 
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OWAX  Takes  Golf  Tourney; 
Torii  Station  Places  Second 


by  Spec.  4 Robert  A.  Buzolich 


Sgt.  Dean  A.  Grable 

Grable  s Pins  May 
Lead  to  ’ 80  Olympics 

Sgt.  Dean  A.  Grable,  98G  (EW/SIGINT 
voice  interceptor)  assigned  to  Company  A, 
Field  Station  Berlin,  has  his  sights  on 
Moscow — with  the  U.S.  Olympic  team. 

Wrestling  since  high  school,  Grable  has  be- 
come the  No.  1 136  - 54  pounder  in 

USAREUR.  Recently,  he  defeated  the  incum- 
bent USAREUR  champ  in  both  free-style  and 
Greco-Roman  styles. 

Since  September,  under  the  direction  of 
coach  Floyd  Winters,  he  has  won  every  match 
he  entered.  Leading  off  with  a first-place  win 
against  the  Danish  team  at  Denmark,  Grable 
then  won  the  Nurnberg  Open — pinning  all 
opponents.  Next  came  victories  at  Bad 
Kreuznach,  Giessen  and  the  German- 
USAREUR  Qualifying  Tournament  in 
Schweinfurt.  These  last  victories  were  all 
pins. 

Grable’s  next  goal  is  the  U.S.  Army  Trials 
in  February.  A first-place  there  means  the 
U.S.  Olympic  camp. 


It  started  to  drizzle  that 
morning  as  Gol.  Everett  L.  Witt, 
commander,  U.S.  Army  Garri- 
son Okinawa,  stepped  up  to  tee 
off  and  open  the  first  All-Army 
Okinawa  Golf  Tournament  at 
the  Awase  Golf  Course  Nov.  21. 


Okinawa  Area  Exchange  took 
first-place  honors  while  Torii 
Station  took  second. 

Six  organization  teams  were 
entered  in  the  tournament,  rep- 
resenting Army  agencies  on 
Okinawa:  U.S.  Army  Garrison 


Torii’s  Maj.  Edward  J.  Scully  takes  a good  crack 
at  ball  to  get  it  back  on  green  at  18th  hole.  (Photo 
by  Spec.  4 Robert  A.  Buzolich) 


Okinawa;  U.S.  Army  Field  Sta- 
tion Okinawa;  U.S.  Army  Com- 
munications Command  Japan- 
South;  Okinawa  Area  Exchange; 
Okinawa  Engineer  District;  and 
Military  Traffic  Management 
Command. 

Twenty-four  composite  teams 
also  were  entered  with  individu- 
als from  each  of  the  Army  or- 
ganizations. 

Many  excellent  strokes 
throughout  the  day  made  for 
fierce  competition  between  the 
teams.  Winners  were  not  decided 
until  the  final  hole  tally.  The  six 
organization  teams  completed 
the  18  holes  with  following 
scores:  OWAX,  66;  Torii  Station, 
67;  USAGO  and  USACCJ-S,  69 
each;  OED,  71;  and  MTMC,  74. 

On  the  winning  OWAX  team 
were:  Lt.  Col.  Richard  F.  Har- 
rell, commanding  officer  for 
OWAX  and  team  captain;  Jim 
Rushing;  Dan  Forsch;  Jim 
Uechi;  and  Paul  Ginoza. 

Runners-up  from  Torii  Station 
were:  Col.  Seth  W.  Burkett, 
commander  Torii  Station  and 
team  captain;  Maj.  Edward  J. 
Scully;  Maj.  David  A.  Vore;  Sgt. 
1st  Class  Kenneth  D.  Hines;  and 
CW2  William  J.  Roberts. 
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Emergency  Care  Key  to 
Saving  Soldier’s  Life 


ARLINGTON  HALL  STA- 
TION— The  life  of  a young  sol- 
dier was  probably  saved  here 
Dec.  3 by  the  quick  action  of 
Spec.  4 Jeff  Halen,  telecom- 
munications center  specialist. 
During  off-duty  hours,  Halen  is 
a member  of  Bailey’s  Crossroads 
Volunteer  Fire  Department. 

Spec.  6 Charles  E.  Garvin, 
communications  equipment  re- 
pairman, was  servicing  a teletype 
machine  in  an  operations  center 
here  when  it  exploded.  Halen 
and  several  staff  members  of  the 
center  were  meeting  in  the  same 
room,  separated  from  Garvin  by 
a portable  partition.  As  Halen 
tells  it,  “We  first  heard  a pop, 
then  Garvin  screamed  and  fell 
through  the  partition.” 

Fearing  Garvin  suffered  se- 
vere electrical  shock,  Halen 

Pilots  Needed 

If  you’ve  always  wanted  to  fly, 
why  not  apply  for  flight  school  at 
the  U.S.  Army  Aviation  School, 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

About  800  pilots  are  expected 
to  be  trained  in  FY  80,  and  most 
students  will  be  warrant  officer 
candidates  (WOCs),  according  to 
aviation  officials. 

Soldiers  interested  in  applying 
should  do  so  now.  Some  basic 
requirements  are: 

• Have  a high  school  diploma 
or  GED  and  a GT  score  of 
1 10  or  higher. 

• Pass  the  flight  aptitude  skills 
test  (FAST)  with  a score  of  at 
least  270. 

• Be  between  5 feet  4 inches 
and  6 feet  6 inches  tall. 

• Be  able  to  pass  a class-I  flight 
physical. 

There  is  no  age  limit  for  flight 
training.  Other  entry  require- 
ments can  be  found  in  AR 
611-85. 

For  more  information,  contact 
your  career  counselor  or  Maj. 
Eugene  Sullivan,  HQ  INSCOM 
Aviation  Office,  at  autovon 
222-5678. 


quickly  turned  the  unconscious 
soldier  onto  his  back.  At  the 
same  time,  Halen  realized  Gar- 
vin was  hot  breathing  so  he  tilted 
Garvin’s  head  backward  to  open 
the  stricken  man’s  breathing  pas- 
sages. After  Garvin  resumed 
breathing,  Halen  monitored 
Garvin’s  erratic  pulse  until  he 
regained  consciousness  and  then 
had  him  carried  from  the  scene 
on  a stretcher.  After  examina- 
tion by  doctors  at  Fort  Myer’s 
Rader  Clinic,  Garvin  was  re- 
leased. 

Halen  serves,  without  pay,  an 
average  of  150  hours  each 
month  as  an  ambulance  driver 
for  the  Bailey’s  Crossroads  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department.  He  also 
attends  Northern  Virginia 
Community  College  to  obtain 
paramedic  certification. 


Corrections 

An  error  in  the  Hispanic 
Americans  story,  page  18, 
November  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal, changed  the  meaning  of 
the  ninth  paragraph.  The 
paragraph  should  read:  Two 
out  of  three  inhabitants  in  the 
New  World  will  be  of  Latin 
extraction. 

* * * 

The  470th  MI  Group  has 
notified  the  Journal  of  an 
error  in  the  recipe  for 
Jalapeno  cornbread  (Sep- 
tember issue,  page  12)  in 
which  IV2  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder  was  omitted.  Vive  la 
difference! 


‘ Owen  Gate-crashes 
Honshu  ‘ Marriage ’ 

FIELD  STATION  MISAWA— 

Typhoon  Owen  turned  out  to  be 
the  only  gate-crasher  for  U.S. 
Army  Field  Station  Misawa’s 
“marriage”  to  the  500th  MI 
Group,  Camp  Zama,  Japan,  at 
ceremonies  here  Oct.  1.  This  re- 
subordination ceremony  sym- 
bolized the  merger  of  INSCOM 
units  in  Honshu. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joseph  H.  Kastner, 
USARJ  chief  of  staff,  witnessed 
the  proceedings  as  Col.  Roy  M. 
Strom,  500th  MI  Group  com- 
mander, presented  the  new  unit 
crests  to  Lt.  Col.  Ralph  P.  Stev- 
ens, Field  Station  commander. 

The  following  day  after  the 
typhoon,  soldiers  and  depend- 
ents of  Field  Station  Misawa 
celebrated  INSCOM’s  third 
birthday  with  the  traditional  IN- 
SCOM Day  picnic. 

Activities,  besides  just  plain 
relaxing,  included  softball  and 
volleyball  challenge  matches  and 
the  traditional  “old  folks”  versus 
“young  persons”  softball  game. 
The  under-30  group  finally 
broke  into  the  winner’s  circle  by 
outlasting  the  old-timers  7 to  6. 

And  the  INSCOM  Day  raffle 
proved  to  be  a successful  event 
as  junior  enlisted  men  and 
women  won  an  NCO  for  a day  to 
drive  them  to  work  or  to  pull 
CQ.  Reserved  parking  spaces, 
dinners,  a skeet  lesson  and  a 
cream  pie  also  were  raffled. 
Spec.  4 Donna  Fowler,  who  won 
the  pie,  awarded  the  pie  honors 
to  her  Trick  Chief,  Staff  Sgt. 
Billy  Gray.  The  raffle  netted 
$284  and  was  donated  to  the  IN- 
SCOM Benefit  Association. 


In  Memoriam 


Arthur  William  Tyson,  re- 
tired chief  warrant  officer 
(CW4)  who  later  worked  for 
the  Army  Security  Agency  at 
Arlington  Hall  Station,  died 
recently  in  Shamokin,  Pa. 


After  20  years  of  military 
service,  he  retired  and  joined 
ASA  as  a civilian  and  was  a 
supervisory  management 
analyst  until  he  retired  for  the 
second  time  in  1972. 
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units  has  been  set  up  so  the  command  can  meet  its 
obligations  under  the  FOIA/PA.  Such  assistance 
includes  staff  visits  to  INSCOM  Groups  and  sub- 
ordinate offices  to  conduct  conferences  on  opera- 
tional problems  and  methods.  During  the  past 
year.  FOI/P  Office  Operations  Officer,  Robert  J. 
Walsh,  has  made  two  such  visits  to  INSCOM  ele- 
ments in  Europe  and  one  to  elements  in  Japan, 
Korea  and  Panama.  These  visits  also  aid  in 
familiarizing  command  members  with  provisions 
of  the  two  acts,  in  the  broadest  way  possible. 

FOI/P  Office  also  subordinates  INSCOM  units 
through  local  coordinators  for  FOI/PA  matters. 
One  such  coordinator  has  been  appointed  at  each 
INSCOM  unit.  In  addition  to  giving  routine  guid- 
ance in  these  matters  to  the  local  levels,  coor- 
dinators surface  problems  of  such  special  import 
or  complexity  that  need  staff  guidance  or  decisions 
by  the  FOI/P  Office. 

Staff  guidance  and  assistance  to  coordinators  is 
given  on  a daily  basis,  using  the  telephone  when- 
ever possible  for  urgent  suspense  dates.  Tele- 
copier and,  in  special  cases,  courier  communica- 
tion with  coordinators  are  used.  FOI/PO  staff  also 
communicates,  under  the  same  degree  of  urgency, 
with  other  national  agencies  for  “base-touching” 
coordination  before  responding  to  a requester. 

Since  its  founding,  FOI/P  Office  has  processed 
every  request  well  within  the  time  limits  imposed 
by  the  law'.  And  the  office  has  responded  to  each 
request  completely  and  fully  within  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  both  laws.  Considering  the  extreme  intri- 
cacy of  most  of  the  cases  handled,  this  record  of 
performance  is  equaled  by  few7,  if  any,  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch. 

In  this  article,  we’ve  given  a broad  overview7  of 
the  INSCOM  FOI/P  Office  to  mark  its  fifth  an- 
niversary. In  future  articles,  we  ll  examine  the  two 
laws  and  explain  the  effects  they  have  on  the  ad- 
ministrative and  operational  processes  of  federal 
executive  agencies,  and,  specifically,  how  they  af- 
fect INSCOM  and  its  personnel.  We’ll  also  discuss 
general  and  specific  provisions,  requirements  and 
exemptions  in  both  laws. 

As  intelligence  personnel,  our  professionalism 
dictates  that  we  be  fully  informed  on  every  aspect 
of  the  laws  to  insure  complete  compliance. 
Moreover,  close  familiarity  with  the  laws  will  gen- 
erate intellectual  curiosity  and  innovative  thought 
about  the  practical,  and  often  peculiar,  problems 
of  their  application  which  will  continue  to  arise.  S" 


CMS  Stanley  A.  Fliss 
(formerly  assigned  to  ODCSI  in 
Heidelberg):  contact  Fred  W. 

(Jnger,  Box  168,  APO  New 
York  09057. 


Christmas  recipes  from  the  470th  MI 
Group — better  late  than  never. 

Naquis 

1 egg  lA  cup  buttermilk 

Vi  cup  sugar  2 cups  sifted  flour 

pinch  baking  soda  fat  for  deep  frying 
Vi  tsp.  salt 

Mix  all  ingredients  except  fat,  forming  a 
soft  dough.  Add  more  milk  if  necessary.  Roll 
and  shape  by  hand  into  tiny  doughnuts.  Fry 
in  hot  deep  fat  (350°).  Drain  on  brown  paper. 
Yield:  3 dozen. 

Pecan  Candy 

2 cups  ground  pecans 

1 cup  powdered  sugar 

2 stiffly  beaten  egg  whites 

Pre-heat  oven  to  350°.  Butter  baking  sheet. 
Mix  pecans  and  sugar.  Add  egg  whites.  Form 
small  balls  from  mixture.  Bake  on  buttered 
sheet  in  a 350°  oven  for  5 minutes.  Yield:  16 
candies. 

Mexican  Hot  Chocolate 

2 oz.  unsweetened  chocolate  1 cup  water 

3 Tbsp.  sugar  3 cups  milk 

4 Tbsp.  crushed,  toasted,  Almond  extract 

blanched  almonds  Vs  tsp.  cinnamon 

Melt  chocolate  in  top  of  double  boiler. 
Add  sugar  and  almonds.  Gradually  add  water 
and  milk.  Simmer  together  for  10  minutes, 
then  add  almond  extract  and  cinnamon.  Beat 
until  frothy.  Yield:  4 cups. 

Holiday  Cake 

1 (1  lb.,  10  oz.)  package  poundcake  mix 
1 Vi  cups  light  corn  syrup 

1 (4  oz.)  can  shredded  coconut 

2 Tbsp.  sherry 
Vi  tsp.  cinnamon 

Vt  tsp.  ground  cloves 
2 eggs,  beaten 
Va  cup  milk 
2 Tbsp.  butter 

Prepare  cake  as  directed  on  package.  To 
prepare  coconut  syrup,  boil  corn  syrup  for  2 
minutes,  then  add  coconut,  sherry,  cinnamon 
and  cloves.  Mix  well.  Turn  heat  off  but  keep 
warm.  When  the  cake  is  cool,  cut  it  into  12 
‘/4-inch  thick  slices.  Beat  the  egg  with  the 
milk.  Dip  the  cake  slices  into  this  mixture. 
Saute  both  sides  of  the  slices  in  butter  until 
golden  brown.  Pour  warm  coconut  syrup  over 
slices  before  serving.  Yield:  12  portions. 


Buddy 

Locator 
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